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YOUNG AMERICAN OF THE MONTH 


AMELA Gay CuiLes of E] Reno, Oklahoma, is typical 
Pe the eight winners of National 4-H Club safety 
awards in 1960. She is 18, earned better-than-average 
grades in high school, will enter college this fall, and is 
dedicated to the promotion of safety and the elimination 
of hazards from home, farm, and highway. And, like the 
seven other winners, Pamela has accumulated her share 
of personal honors during her eight years of 4-H Club 
safety campaigning. 

Topping all these honors—including being named “Miss 
Farm Safety of 1960” by the Oklahoma Safety Council — 
were last year’s 4-H Club awards. Pamela was selected 
state 4-H Club safety award winner, and received an 
all-expenses-paid trip to the National 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago. There she was further honored by being 
named a winner of one of the club’s national safety 
awards, each of which includes a $400 college scholarship 
awarded by General Motors. 

Pamela has won many other honors. She holds the 
National Safety Council’s Award of Merit, presented to 
her by the governor of her state. She also received a 
special resolution passed by the Oklahoma state legisla- 
ture commending her for outstanding achievements. 
These awards were the by-products of hard and effective 
work in promoting greater safety-mindedness in her com- 
munity. For example, she conducted 54 safety surveys, 
looking for hazards in the area. She personally spotted 
and remedied several hundred hazardous conditions, 
organized a safe-driving club for teen-age motorists and 
cyclists, took special courses in hazard elimination, gave 
safety talks to local groups, both in person and on tele- 
vision, and assisted others in conducting their own safety 
surveys. 

In addition to being a steady worker in the promotion 
of safety, Pamela is a member of the National Honor 
Society and was a member of her high school student 
council for three years. She was school football queen in 
her freshman year, had a major role in the class play 
in her senior year, was editor of the yearbook, and was 
voted “most li kely to succeed” by her class. 
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HE SKIN-DIVING COUPLE on the cover are Patricia 

Cowee and Michael Gore, two of the partici- 
pants in the annual starfish hunt held in Hunt- 
ington Bay on Long Island, New York. The event 
is a combination of sport excursion, picnic, con- 
test, and public service. It is described more 
completely on pages four and five of this issue. 
The cover photograph was taken by Mark Hadreen. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 


2, A. Y. Owen — Black Star. 4-5, Mark Hadreen. 
10-11, John Hamilton—Globe. 14-15, Arthur Schatz 
—Photography U.S.A. 16, Gene Daniels —Black 
Star. 17, Bob Hughes. 18, Bob Hughes. 20-21, 
John Hamilton—Globe. 


GENERAL MOTORS sends AMERICAN YOUTH 


to newly licensed young drivers every other month 


American Youth is published by Ceco Publishing Company, Dept. 
AY, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. John H. 
Warner, editor; Frank R. Kepler, associate editor; Herman Dverr, 
art director; Helen Simkins, William J. Morey, John Tuba, Alex- 
ander Suczek, Ernest E. Hickman, editorial assistants; John Reed, 
business manager. © 1961 by Ceco Publishing Company. 





An Oyster’s 
Best Friend 
Is A Diver 


Oyster-gobbling starfish take 
a beating during this annual 


underwater swimmers contest 


Albert Richmond, Jr., surfaces with his first 
catch. Besides removing a menace to oysters, 
divers have learned much about starfish habits. 


Holiday-like atmosphere prevails at annual Star Mop. Divers bring families, friends, and picnic lunches to site of diving contest on Long Island. 
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F SHEER GRATITUDE could induce an oyster to deliver 
| a pearl, then a group of skin divers on Long Island, 
New York, would become extremely wealthy. Reason? 
The skin-diving teen-agers annually destroy thousands of 
the innocent oyster’s worst enemies, starfish. 

This battle in the oysterman’s war to make the world 
safe for blue points on the half shell takes place each 
August in the shallow, murky waters of Huntington Bay, 
off Long Island Sound. In a unique combination of excur- 
sion, contest, and public service project, several hundred 
amateur divers go flippering after all the starfish they can 
find. 

The outing, known as “Star Mop,” is organized by the 
Empire State Underwater Council, a league of skin-diving 
clubs in the New York City area. A commercial oystermen’s 
association co-sponsors the event, awarding prizes to divers 
who pick up the greatest number of starfish. 

The contest starts when a judge blows his whistle and 
the gunny-sack-toting divers splash into the water. Two 
hours later he signals the end of the hunt and begins count- 
ing starfish. Since divers wearing self-contained under- 
water breathing apparatus (SCUBA) can spend more time 
under water than those wearing snorkels and masks, 
SCUBA catches are counted separately. There are separate 
prizes — chiefly additional diving equipment —for both 
SCUBA and snorkel divers. 

Throughout the contest, safety is emphasized. A breach 
of underwater safety rules can lead to disqualification 
from the contest. 

The divers aren’t the real winners of the contest, how- 
ever. The oysters are. One starfish is capable of destroying 
a whole bushel of oysters each season. 

The hard shell and strong muscle of an oyster mean 
nothing to a hungry starfish. It has a superior weapon — 
patience. It is also equipped with little suction cups at the 
ends of its five arms, or rays. The starfish “walks” on these 
five rays along any kind of ocean floor, rough or smooth. 
When it comes upon a luckless oyster, it attaches its suction 
cups and begins gently pulling the oyster’s shell open. 
The oyster can resist a strong pull — but not for long. The 
patient starfish wins every time. Once it has opened the 
oyster’s shell, it makes short work of the occupant. Thus, 
there’s little wonder that oysters — and oystermen — just 
can’t stand starfish. 

Starfish first appeared in the Long Island oyster beds 
in 1957, and have been the subject of a constant war ever 
since. Oystermen have fought starfish by sweeping the 
beds with huge, mop-like dredges. Oystermen have not 
been cheered by the skin divers’ reports that starfish do not 
congregate on the oyster beds, as supposed. Instead, the 
starfish merely dine on the beds, then dash — if two miles 
an hour can be called dashing — back to the rocky pro- 
tection of the shoreline, safe from the oystermen’s dredges. 

Starfish don’t quit easily. Fishermen used to tear starfish 
apart and throw them back into the sea. But then they 
found that the mutilated pieces would grow fresh rays and 
come back stronger than ever. Now, captured starfish are 
either boiled or ground into an extremely good fertilizer. 

The fertilizer fate awaited the 40,000 starfish taken 
during the last Star Mop. This was a fitting reward for 
the oyster marauders — just ask any oyster. 


Some of the divers, like 
Patricia Cowee, above, found 
the water too cold and emerged 
well before the end of the 
contest period. Pat, only 15, 
was the youngest diver entered. 
Many of the starfish she 
caught were like those at the 
right—too small to be caught 
in an oysterman’s dredge. 
Pat’s catch was counted by 
weight, but was not large 
enough to win a prize. 

(Pat admitted that she 

didn’t really like oysters.) 








This is the second in a series of six articles about planning 
for college that will appear in AMERICAN YOUTH. 
The subjects of the articles are: 1. Whether to go to col- 
lege. 2. The high school program with college as its goal. 
3. How to choose a college. 4. How to get into college. 
5. Financing a college education. 6. How to get along 
at college. 


PROMINENT EDUCATOR was asked recently what 

he considered the best single piece of advice for 
high school students who look forward to going to college 
in the 1960s. His answer was, “Plan early”— and his rea- 
sons are easy to find. 

Young men and women who want to go to college face 
stiff competition nowadays. In 1960 there were 4,800 appli- 
cants for 1,000 openings in the freshman class at Yale 
University, 5,000 applicants for 1,100 places at Harvard, 
and more than 9,000 applicants for 3,300 places at the 
University of Michigan. Similar conditions are found at 
almost all the Ivy League schools and the large state 
universities, for these are the most popular colleges. In 
the past, students who did not gain admission to these 
popular schools usually found room in smaller, less-well- 
known colleges, which have not been so crowded. It was 
estimated that even in 1960 there was room for approxi- 
mately 45,000 additional freshmen in nearly 300 small 
colleges around the country. 


n the future, however, these colleges too may be 
overcrowded. Last year, 929,823 high school gradu- 
ates headed for college. By 1965, this number may be 
‘more than 1,250,000. If colleges cannot expand fast 
enough to absorb this increase, some students may be un- 
able to get into any college. Widespread efforts are being 
made to increase college facilities as fast as possible to 
accommodate the flood of students, but the fact remains 


that competition for the available space in the nation’s 
colleges in the future is going to be stiffer than ever be- 
fore. The students who do get into college, especially the 
college of their first choice, will be the ones with the best 
records of high school performance. Good grades, a bal- 
anced list of course credits, achievements in outside activi- 
ties, and good character references are the important items. 
And good high school records are not acquired by chance. 
They take planning. 


aa 


n excellent system has been developed to help 
students plan their high school careers and build 
records that will win them admission to college. It is the 
high school guidance and counseling program. Generally, 
this program is designed to begin in the eighth or ninth 
grade and follow-through to graduation. When a student 
is ready to have counseling, he and his parents are invited 
to visit the counselor’s office to discuss the student’s abili- 
ties and plans for the future. The counselor explains the 
goals of a college education and the career opportunities 
that it will open up. He also outlines the progress that the 
student must make in order to be ready for college when 
he graduates. The good counseling program includes tests 
— of aptitude, reading comprehension, mathematical skill, 
career preference, and intelligence, for example — which 
the counselor will use along with the school record as a 
basis for helping the student discover his abilities and 
vocational interests. 
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j n a good program, the counselor will meet with his 

students regularly to make sure that each one is 
fulfilling the requirements for admission to the kind of 
college he wants to attend. These requirements differ 
slightly for each college, but in general they include three- 
or four-year sequences of work in English and one other 
area of study, plus two-year sequences of work in at least 
two other areas. These areas of study include languages, 


(Continued) 





WILL YOU 
BE READY 
FOR 
COLLEGE? 


mathematics, laboratory sciences, and social studies. The 
counselor will also remind the student that he will need a 
total of 15 or 16 credits, with better-than-average grades. 
One leading university states in its bulletin on admissions, 
“High school grades below B are usually considered as 
representing inadequate background for success at the 
university.” Most of the nation’s accredited colleges and 
universities have similar policies. If a student who wants 
to go to one of these colleges is getting low grades, his 
counselor should help him determine why, and try to find 
ways to raise the grades before it is too late. 
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i student’s personal and social development is also 


the concern of a good high school counseling 
program. The counselor will encourage students to develop 
leadership and the ability to get along with others by 
participating in student activities, such as school govern- 
ment or athletics, and to develop special talents — in music, 
dramatics, or school journalism, for example. Good coun- 
seling will also help students avoid the pitfall of under- 
taking too many outside activities, which may result in 
neglect of studies. 
Although many teen-agers do not need to choose their 
careers while they are in high school, they should be pre- 
paring to make this decision. To help them, a good coun- 
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Guidance Service Booklets, Science Research Associates, 
259 East Erie, Chicago 11, Illinois (50 cents each; write 
for list). 

Chronicle Occupation Briefs, Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, Moravia, New York (25 cents to students for each 
occupation brief). 

Vocational and Professional Monographs, Bellman Pub- 
lishing Company, Box 172, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
($1.00 per monograph). 

Write to U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for the following publications: Thinking About Your 
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seling program will provide vocational information — facts 
about and descriptions of many fields of work — that will 
enable young people to make wise career decisions later on. 
Many high schools and libraries keep up-to-date files of 
job descriptions and career monographs that are issued by 
the U.S. Government and by publishers who specialize in 
guidance and counseling material. Some of the govern- 
ment publications and three of these publishers are listed 
among the reference material at the end of this article. 
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he primary purpose of all the services of the 

counseling program is, of course, to help students 
prepare for college by supervising their progress through 
high school, by letting them know when it is time to make 
decisions, by showing them where to find the information 
they need to make those decisions, and by helping them 
select colleges and careers in which they have a chance 
of happiness and success. Unfortunately, less than one 
high school out of six has a very active program of this sort. 

If you have set your sights on college and your school 
does not have a counseling program, you will have to do 
your own research and planning. The first thing to do is 
discuss your vocational interests and college plans with 
your teachers. They can give good advice, although they 
may not have very much extra time to devote to the matter. 
Also, discuss your plans with your parents. Seek informa- 
tion about colleges in your library or by writing for the 
catalogs of colleges that interest you. 

For career information, ge* in touch with professional 
and business people in your community who are working 
in the vocational fields that interest you. Chances are that 
these people will be happy to provide information about 
their work, to help you decide whether that work is what 
you want to do. They can usually help you find out what 
training you will need to enter the field, and where to get 
it. If you are unsure of your interests and abilities, you 
may wish to go to a professional testing agency for apti- 
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First Job? Civil Service Commission Pamphlet No. 5 
(free). The Way to a Job in Government, C.S.C. Pamphlet 
No. 47 (5 cents). How to Get and Hold the Right Job: 
Facts from Your Employment Service (10 cents). 

The following books and pamphlets may be obtained in 
your library or bookstore, or by writing to the publisher: 
Directory of Vocational Counseling Services (1961 re- 
vised edition), American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington 9, D.C. 
($1.50). How to Create Your Career, same publisher (30 
cents). 





tude, achievement, and preference tests. Your school prin- 
cipal or librarian may be able to direct you to a reputable 
agency, or you will probably find one near you listed in 
the Directory of Vocational Counseling Services mentioned 
among the references at the end of this article. 

Counseling services can measure your aptitudes and in- 
terests and will recommend courses and career fields that 
seem suitable for you. While you are seeking advice, 
however, always remember that it is your future that is at 
stake and it is you who must make the decision concern- 
ing it. Your teachers, principal, parents, counselor, or a 
professional agency cannot decide for you. They will help 
you to understand your talents and learn what opportuni- 
ties are available, but you must choose for yourself. 

If you feel that you are not getting good enough grades 
in high school, always discuss them with your teacher first. 
Then examine your learning skills and see if you can im- 
prove them. Three of these skills, which educators say are 
probably the most important ones for success in school and 
college, are: 1. The ability to read rapidly and with com- 
prehension. 2. The ability to write with clarity, simplicity, 
and directness. 3. The ability to organize your studying. 
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xperts on the subject of reading recommend that 

students learn to read their assignments more 
than once. The first reading should be a quick one, to get 
a general idea of what the assignment is about. This should 
be followed by a second reading, to fit the general 
information in the assignment into the over-all picture, 
and a third reading, for details and exact meanings. By 
practicing this method of reading, many students have 
improved their grades in school. You can, too. 

The ability to write, which may determine your success 
or failure in essay-type examinations in college, is a skill 
that many educators feel is lacking in a large number of 
college students. They suggest some rules for writing, 
such as: Think before you write. Begin by making an out- 


College Ahead! Eugene S. Wilson and C. A. Bucher; Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, 
New York ($4.50). 

You and Your Career (information about 121 careers), 
Library and Education Division, P. F. Collier and Son, 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York (50 cents). 
How to Study (for high school students who want to 
develop effective study habits), Dr. Thomas F. Staton; 
American Guidance Service, Inc., 720 Washington Avenue, 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota (75 cents). 

College Bound: Planning for College and Career (1958), 


line of what you want to say. Avoid long and complex 
sentences whenever possible. They also recommend that 
students preparing for college take as many high school 
English courses and do as much outside reading as possible. 


any college freshmen report that their greatest 

problem in adjusting to college life is learning 
to organize their studying. The following rules will help 
you do this. 1. Have a regular place, in your own room if 
possible, where you keep all your books and do all your 
studying; make sure it is quiet and well-lighted. 2. Set 
aside a regular time for studying and devote a fairly 
regular amount of time to it. 3. Make sure you always 
understand your assignments when they are given; if not, 
ask questions. 4. Keep a list of your assignments and cross 
them out as you complete them. 5. Do your work early; do 
not wait until the deadline, for you may run short of time 
and have to rush. 6. Take occasional breaks in your study- 
ing — five minutes in each half-hour is not too much. 
7. Always do your work yourself; after all, you will have 
to take your exams yourself. 8. Get into the habit of using 
reference books, such as the dictionary and encyclopedia. 
9. Tackle the hardest assignments first; it makes sense to 
do your most difficult tasks when you are fresh and leave 
the easy ones to be done when you are tired. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of do-it-yourself counsel- 
ing is making yourself work and learn to the full extent 
of your ability. Take the stiffest academic program you can 
carry with your teacher's approval, and always work for 
good grades. Engage in extracurricular activities, too — 
but not if they interfere with your studies. Remember that 
to be considered for college, you must first qualify academi- 
cally. Only then will admissions officers examine your per- 
sonal qualities — determination, leadership ability, athletic 
skill, honesty, reliability, and initiative, for example — to 
determine if you are a student they want. In the next article 
in this series, the topic will be: How to choose a college. 


Samuel C. Brownstein; Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 
843 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, New York ($1.98). 
Note to teachers, counselors, and school principals: The 
Cooperative Test Division of Educational Testing Services 
publishes a complete group guidance program for use with 
eighth and ninth graders. It is entitled You: Today and 
Tomorrow, and focuses on self-appraisal for school and 
career planning. Copies of the booklet and the teacher's 
guide for it may be obtained from Educatio.al Testing 
Service, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, or Box 27896, 
Los Angeles 27, California. 
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EW PEOPLE who watch Francesca Bisbini perform her 
F e0-toot-high aerial ballet know that she’s a 19-year 
veteran of the circus world. Even if they knew it, they 
wouldn't believe it; Francesca is only 19 years old. 

Like many another trouper, Francesca didn’t join the 
circus — she was born into it. The circus has been her life, 
just as it has been for her parents, grandparents, and great- 
grandparents, and as it will be for her brother and two 
sisters (and probably, any future Bisbinis). 

Francesca was born in Milan, Italy, during the days of 
World War II. In 1951, an American agent hired the 
Bisbinis — then performing with an uncle’s small circus — 
and brought them to the U.S. They opened the 1952 
season in this country, with Francesca’s elder sister, 
Antonnitte, starring in an aerial act. (Posters advertised: 
“Thrilling new feats on a single trapeze! Miss Bisbini! 
First time in America!”) 

At first, Francesca was too young to work with the show. 
She remained at the circus’s winter quarters in Sarasota, 


Florida, until the 1956 season. That year she toured with 
the circus—and the rest of her family. 

All four Bisbinis now work together in a juggling act. 
In addition, each takes part in the show’s big musical pro- 
ductions. Francesca’s role, for example, is to perform an 
aerial ballet during one of the “spectaculars” and to bal- 
ance atop a ball in another. 

Her father, Giuseppe Bisbini, an equestrian for 38 years, 
no longer travels with the younger generation. This year, 
for the first time, he’s remaining at winter quarters with 
her mother, Maria, while the younger Bisbinis make their 
annual 50-city, 20,000-mile tour. 

On the road, the Bisbinis live in dormitory-like quarters 
in a 70-car railroad train. The circus no longer carries its 
own tent — the “big top” now is any large arena, and the 
“season” is almost any time of year. 

Apparently, however, the tradition of the family dedi- 
cated to circus life will remain—the Bisbini family is 
proof of one unchanging circus tradition. 


Juggling is the Bisbini family act; Francesca 
tosses Indian clubs to keep in practice. 


This skill isn’t a family trait—her father was 


In circus “spectaculars,” Francesca Bisbini shares the spotlight with others as 


she balances atop a rolling ball (left) or performs a ballet on a swinging rope (above). an equestrian; her sister is an aerialist. 





CROSSWALK CREEPER 


(can’t resist cheating on the take-off ) 


GLEEFUL SPLATTER-DASHER 


(loves to douse pedestrians) 


HEAD-TURNING CHATTERBIRD 


(seldom bothers to keep his eyes front) 


Unfortunately, these species 
are not extinct, so while 
you're driving, keep a sharp 
lookout for these birds— 
and be sure that no one 


thinks you’re one of them 


HALF-BLIND LOON 


(a dirty windshield is his trade-mark) 





NOCTURNAL DIMWIT 
(drives in the dark with parking lights) 


SS ONE-EYED NIGHTHAWK 


s C ores his burned-out headlamp) 


ADDLEPATED HONKER 
(always sounding off without reason) 


WIDE-SWEEPING TERN 


(watch out for him on curves) 


(om 


RUFFLE-FENDERED TAIL-GATER 
he bears the marks of too-close contact) a 


MIGRATORY WEAVERBIRD | 
(constantly jumping lanes 
in heavy traffic) 
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The Thrill Of 


Free Flight 


AT THE AGE OF 18, Lynnette Sullivan of Poughkeepsie, 
LX New York, has experienced thrills that few people get 
in a lifetime. She knows what it’s like to slide downhill 
on an invisible slope of air, or to soar upward on an unseen 
elevator. These are common sensations for her; she’s a 
student pilot of a sailplane, one of those motorless aircraft 
that float on waves of rising air. 

Lynnette first started soaring (or gliding) about two 
years ago. A friend, Charles (Chuck) McKinnon, Jr., was 
a sailplane enthusiast who was taking lessons from his father, 
a skilled pilot. After a little persuasion, Mr. McKinnon 
agreed to take Lynn into his “class.” 

In the first lessons, Mr. McKinnon taught aerodynamic 
theory, an essential part of the knowledge needed to fly 
a sailplane. Soaring is more than a matter of merely being 
hauled “upstairs” by an airplane, then dropping back to 
earth in a gracefully controlled fall. Sailplane pilots wise 
in the ways of the wind have kept their powerless planes 
in the air for nearly three days, climbed to 45,000 feet, 
flown hundreds of miles. 

It is not expected that anyone will establish new records 
for flight duration, however. For safety reasons, duration 


records are no longer recognized. As the Soaring Society 
of America puts it, “Duration flights served no useful 
purpose other than to prove that the wind could blow and 
that a pilot could stay awake that long.” 

After explaining natural updrafts and where to find 
them, Mr. McKinnon described the methods of launching, 
controlling, and landing a glider. Lynnette also had to 
study the operation and function of the controls and in- 
struments in a glider cockpit. 

After several hours of such ground-school instruction, 
Lynnette got into the air — as a passenger on a light plane 
piloted by her instructor. He flew his students to Wurts- 
boro, New York, where the airport, surrounded by hills that 
create upward air currents, is ideally suited to soaring. 

There, the two fledglings came face to face with a glider 
for the first time. The lessons in design and construction 
became practical — the hard way. Lynnette and Chuck had 
to assemble a glider themselves. Lynnette got a final brush- 
up on safety rules, then put on a parachute and climbed 
into a dual-control glider for her first ride. 

“I felt like a bird up there. Everything was so quiet and 
peaceful; there wasn’t a sound. The woods below looked 





Towed aloft by a powered 
plane, Lynnette Sullivan 
(insert at left) soars on 
currents of air rising 

from the hills near 
Wurtsboro (New York) 
airport. Most training 
flights last only 30 minutes. 


Sailplane instruments are 
simple, tell pilot where he’s 
going, how fast, and how 
long he’s been in the air. 


With grounded sailplane, 
instructor McKinnon 
shows Lynnette how easily 
a high-performance glider 
can be controlled by merely 
shifting the pilot’s weight. 


like a green blanket, and the sky was our only cover. The 


wind caught the sailplane, and up we swooped, like a hawk 


making lazy circles in the sky,” Lynnette says of that first 
flight. 

The first trip didn’t last long. Two-place training gliders 
are relatively heavy, low- -performance planes, built for 
making quick trips through short instructional patterns. 
It didn’t take many of these trips for Lynn to master the 
technique of flying the training glider. However, she will 
continue to receive instruction with this kind of glider 
until she is ready to solo in a high-performance, single- 
seat sailplane. 

This lightweight aircraft is extremely sensitive to con- 
trols; the pilot can alter its flight by merely shifting his 
weight. In flight, the plane reacts almost to the pilot’s 
thought — which can lead to an exciting kind of flying. 

Such excitement always has appealed to Lynnette. A 
blonde with green eyes, she likes to shoot ducks, water-ski, 
ride horseback, and play golf. She has won two gold cups 
in country club golf contests. Her abilities aren't all 
physical, either; she has won a science fair grand prize 
for a home workshop project in which she made gelatin 


from basic raw materials, The process required some clever 
technical improvisation for success. 

This combination of physical prowess and technical 
ability is neither 
The actual requirements are extremely easy to meet; for 


usual nor mandatory for glider flying. 


example, no physical examination is required. 

A student soaring permit can be obtained by anyone 
who is 14 years old or older, is interested in soaring, and 
can certify that he has no known physical defect rendering 
him unsafe for glider flying. The student soaring pilot may 
solo whenever his instructor lets him; there is no minimum 
dual-flight instruction period. A private glider license — 
which permits the pilot to carry nonpaying passengers—can 
be obtained when the student is 16 or older and has made 
100 solo flights or has logged 50 flights adding up to 10 
hours of flight time. In addition, a written test and a stand- 
ardized flight check are required. 

Soaring is a growing sport, in spite of the fact that the 
public knows little about it. It is practiced at sites fairly 
distant from population centers, and doesn’t attract spec- 
tators. But for those who have experienced it, soaring has 
an appeal that can’t be matched by any other sport. 





He Puts Electrons 


Through Their Paces 


Building complex equipment is “old hat”’ 
to this talented young California electronics expert 


m™m WILLIs (top of page) has a math machine! The 18- 
J year-old Mountain View, California, boy made it himself. 
It is the answer to the dreams of hundreds of high school 
and college students, and it really works. The machine is 
actually a binary counter—a computer read-out device. 

Jim says that since a computer cannot speak, it must 
give its answers on punched cards, paper tape, electric 
typewriters, or by visual displays. He uses neon lights 
which can be read from the instrument. His machine can 
be used in solving mathematical problems, or as a fre- 
quency counter and timer. As a stopwatch, it has been 
proved to be accurate to 1/100,000th of a second. 

The mechanical brain is Jim’s most outstanding achieve- 
ment in a long line of successful ventures in the electronics 
field. He has also designed and made, from Army surplus 
equipment, a microwave radar outfit (above, left) with 
which he hopes to set an amateur record for voice com- 
munications, and a ham radio set. 

His latest project, demonstrated recently on a television 


show, is an electronic method of controlling the movement 
of fish, a labor-saving mechanism for commercial fisher- 
men. The device would keep fish grouped together once 
the fishermen located them, thus insuring better catches. 

Jim’s knowledge of electronics has been widely recog- 
nized. During the last three summers he has been employed 
by the Stanford Research Institute. As an assistant engineer 
last summer, he designed a computer for the Stanford 
Medical Center. Two years ago he worked in the computer 
research lab, where he was primarily concerned with the 
development of MAD elements (multi-aperture devices— 
new magnetic components for computer circuits) . 

While attending Mountain View High School, from 
which he graduated in June, Jim designed and built an 
oscilloscope, for tuning musical instruments, and a transis- 
torized public address system. 

This fall, Jim hopes to enter either Stanford or the 
University of California on a scholarship, where he plans 
to study electronics engineering. 





VER SINCE Karen Brenner (above) of Detroit 
E entered an art class at the Detroit Institute of Arts 
five years ago, she has been sure of two things — she 
loves art, and she wants to make it her lifework. If 
progress is any indication, she will make a name 
as an artist. Karen’s first important recognition came 
in 1959, when she entered a national poster contest. 
Her design for a Brotherhood Week poster won fourth 
prize. Encouraged by this success, she entered a 
portfolio of drawings (four are shown here) in the 
national Scholastic Art Contest. This time she won a 
full-tuition scholarship to the Art Students League 
of New York. Although she wanted the special 
training this made possible, Karen turned 
down the scholarship. Instead, she entered the 
University of Michigan last fall so that she 
could take general studies as well as art courses. 
After a year in college and a trial summer job / 
in a commercial art studio, Karen now feels / / / 
that a career in teaching will give her the i ._-? 

a> 


best chance to develop her talent. 
; 








by GEORGE C. STEWART, Maj. Gen., U.S.A. (Ret.) 
Executive Vice-President, National Safety Council 


TaAst FourtH-or-JuLY WEEK-END, 442 people died in 

traffic accidents. Nearly half could have lived if they 
had been wearing seat belts. This was the opinion of police 
accident investigators, as revealed in a National Safety 
Council study of the circumstances of each crash, and it 
is supported by sound scientific research. According to 
automobile crash experiments conducted at the Cornell 
University Aeronautical Laboratory, here’s what happens 
if you smash your car into something even at 30 miles an 
hour: 

The driver hits the steering wheel and the top of the 
windshield. The person in the right front seat hurtles 
against the dash panel, then often out the door onto the 
pavement. Passengers in the back seat take a nosedive 
over the front seat into the dash or against front seat 
occupants. 

Of course, that’s not the way it happens every time, but 
it’s the general pattern. And as any physics student knows, 
it’s all because of Newton’s laws of motion. According to 
the law of inertia—the “keep going” law —a body will 
remain at rest or in uniform, straight-line motion unless it 
is acted upon by an external force. This means that if your 
car, traveling at 30 miles an hour, hits another head-on, 
you'll keep moving forward at 30 miles an hour until some- 
thing stops you. 

The law of momentum—the “stop and start” law—says: 
The size of an external force determines how rapidly an 
object will start, turn, or stop. If you drive your car at 30 
miles an hour into a stone wall, crushing in the car’s front 
end a distance of two feet, you've decelerated from 30 
miles an hour to zero in two feet. This sudden reduction 
in speed, causing you to slam into obstacles inside the car, 
is the killer. It’s not speed alone — even low-speed crashes 
can subject you to a dangerously high deceleration rate. 

The law of opposing forces—the “kick back” law—states: 
To every action or force there is an equal and oppocite 
reaction or force. You hit the windshield, and it hits you 
back with the same wallop. 

Now suppose you are involved in an accident while 
wearing a seat belt. It keeps you from flying forward and 
it keeps you from being thrown out of the car. You will 
still be shaken up. You may even strike the dash panel, 
but with much less force. You are twice as likely to 
escape injury, and eight times as likely to emerge alive. 

On the basis of studies, Cornell researchers have labeled 
seat belts the most important single factor in preventing in- 
juries and deaths to motorists. They estimate that the use of 
seat belts could save at least 5,500 lives every year. 

The National Safety Council, the American Medical 
Association, and the U.S. Public Health Service are so 


convinced of the value of seat belts that they have formu- 
lated a joint program to promote their use. 

This overwhelming evidence in favor of seat belts has 
led police and fire departments and government agencies, 
as well as the motoring public (although the percentage 
is still small), to equip their cars with belts. 

Who among the general public is most enthusiastic about 
seat belts? “Teen-agers,” said a safety official in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, recently. “Probably because they are much more 
forward-thinking and willing to accept new ideas. Teen- 
agers ask a lot of questions about accidents, and once they 
know the answers they are usually all for seat belts.” The 
questions most often asked by teen-agers, he says, are 
these: 

Is it better to be thrown from the car in case of acci- 
dent? Definitely not. If you fly through an open door you 
may strike any number of obstacles —a tree, a rock, or 
pavement. If you remain in the car, its metal shell helps 
protect you. Your chance of living is five times as great. 

Should you wear a seat belt even for short, slow-speed 
drives around the community? You should automatically 
fasten the seat belt every time the automobile is put into 
motion. Two-thirds of the fatal accidents happen less than 
25 miles from the driver’s home. The danger potential is 
also great at low speeds. In fact, half of all fatal accidents 
happen at speeds under 40 miles an hour. 

What if your car catches on fire or plunges into a lake? 
The chances of this happening are slight. Only one-half of 
one per cent of all accidents involve a burning or sub- 
merged car. But a person wearing a seat belt is more likely 
to stay conscious, so that he can escape quickly. The buckle 
unfastens with the flick of the fingers of one hand. 

Will a seat belt save you in a high-speed crash? That's 
impossible to tell, but an analysis of hundreds of rural 
accidents — many at high speeds —by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College revealed that, of car occupants not 
wearing belts, 75 per cent were injured. In cases where 
belts were worn, only 30 per cent were injured. 

What is the best kind of belt to buy? The important 
consideration is that your seat belts measure up to standards 
set by the Society of Automotive Engineers. Ask your 
dealer before you buy. And be sure your belts are installed 
according to SAE recommendations. Beginning with the 
1962 models, U.S. car manufacturers will provide front 
seat belt anchorage fittings as standard equipment. 

No one wants to be involved in an accident, and if all 
of us were round-the-clock expert drivers there would be 
no accidents. But if you are in an accident, you want to 
step out alive. And the best way to do that, according to 
all the scientific tests available, is: Fasten your seat belt! 
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reaches for his gun after tossing a bottle into the air... 
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‘Fastest gun in the West’ is what knowing 
experts call this 18-year-old. He 
has defeated all comers in the 


sport of quick-draw pistol shooting 


e¢T FIs EMPTY HAND just starts shooting,” is the way one 

H awestruck gun buff describes the incredibly fast draw 
of pistol-packing Thell Reed, Jr. (pictured above at his home 
in Downey, California). In the new sport of fast-draw 
shooting, there are as many claims to championships as 
there are contests. Thell maintains his right to the “top 
gun” title by consistently outshooting all competitors at 
exhibitions and tournaments. 

No self-centered exhibitionist, Thell is soft-spoken, a 
good student, and a top athlete. More inclined to talk about 
hunting than his prowess with a pistol, he staunchly 
defends fast-draw shooting as a safe sport, and demands 
strict observance of safety rules when shooting. He 
advocates practice with wax bullets — cartridges containing 
only a primer cap and a slug of wax. They are relatively 
harmless, yet they are accurate at close range. 

Practice — sometimes four hours a day and 1,000 shots 
a week — has helped Thell develop his fast draw. Men who 


but he’s ready to fire when the gun clears leather. With his thumb, 
he pulls back the hammer to cock his single-action revolver, then . 
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know the sport always have rated a quarter-second draw 
as lightning-fast, anything a little faster as “black magic,” 
and anything a lot faster as a barefaced lie. Yet Thell 
consistently draws and fires in 5/100ths of a second against 
electronic timing devices. If he slows to 12/100ths of a 
second, his shooting becomes as accurate as it is fast. In 
the space of a second he can put five shots in a five-inch 
circle at a range of seven yards. 

Because his draw is so much faster than any competitor's, 
Thell deliberately handicaps himself in some matches by 
using a revolver with a 12-inch barrel. This is an unwieldy 
gun; using it in fast-draw work is like wearing boxing 
gloves to pick up coins. Yet Thel! has unlimbered this 
artillery, and pointed and fired it before a competitor even 
had his gun out of his holster. Thell had to repeat this 
trick for disbelieving witnesses three times after winning 
the Helldorado Days fast-draw match at Tombstone, 
Arizona. They just didn’t believe their eyes. 
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fires, pulverizing the bottle just as it starts to fall. Time? 
How long does it take a bottle to fall less than three feet? 
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“GO-GO-GO, MAN!" 


“LL GIVE YOU THE GOOD NEWS FIRST. 
YOU SPELLED YOUR NAME CORRECTLY.’ 
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QUESTION FOR JULY: What do you think teen-agers can do to help fight communism? 


Sirs: 

I believe the best way for teen-agers 
to fight communism is to inform them- 
selves about the subject. The best way 
to do this is to send to the Government 
Printing Office in Washington for pam- 
phlets. The Division of Public Documents 
was established for the express purpose 
of furnishing information to citizens of 
the U.S. 

Cadet Grorce J. Soros, 16 
St. John’s Military Academy 
Delafield, Wisconsin 
Editor's note: Three GPO pamphlets are 
available on the subject of communism. 
They are No. 24SS, Communism in 
Action, 45 cents; No. 25SS, International 
Communism, 15 cents; No. 26SS, Com- 
munist Target—Youth, 15 cents. You 
may order these pamphlets, at the prices 
indicated, from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Division of Public 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


Sirs: 

We must get the teen-agers who do not 
show an interest in our biggest enemy 
interested in it. We must make them 
understand that it is all of the people’s 
responsibility to understand communism 
and its dangers. We should have more 
classroom discussions on communism, and 
we should read all we can about it. Some 
of our parents show little interest in the 
nation’s problems, and we should tell 
them what we learn and encourage them 
to read more. 

Bituie L. Martin, 18 
Crossville High School 
Crossville, Tennessee 


Sirs: 

To fight communism, I think the read- 
ing and discussion of Karl Marx’s Das 
Kapital and the major communist docu- 
ments, plus a comparison of communism 
and democracy, should be incorporated 
into the high school senior’s curriculum. 
This would shed some light, so that we 
teen-agers would know why communism 
is good or bad, instead of just taking 
someone’s word for it. 

MARTHA LANCASHIRE, 17 
Kenai High School 
Kenai, Alaska 


Sirs: 

Corresponding with foreign students is 
an excellent way for teen-agers to help 
fight communism. Many alae abroad 
are eager to find out what Americans are 
really like. I am corresponding with a girl 
in Japan and a boy in Germany. Thus, I 
am understanding more about other 
countries, and these students are learning 
that the United States is not a country of 
movie stars and juvenile delinquents, as 
many films, tourists, and much communist 
propaganda tend to show. 

Mary Haze Wixu1s, 17 
Hickory High School 
Hickory, North Carolina 


Sirs: 

Mr. K has said that our children will 
live under communism. And they will — 
if we don’t do something about it, now. 
We know communism is wrong, but we 
don’t really know why. We know com- 
munism is dangerous, but we can’t recog- 
nize its presence. We must educate our- 
selves by reading the books on this 
problem. (Start with Lederer and Bur- 
dick’s The Ugly American and J. Edgar 
Hoover’s Masters of Deceit.) We must 
arouse our enthusiasm about this problem. 

W. Arcuie BLeEyYER, 18 
Lane Technical High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sirs: 

I think “Magazines for Friendship” is 
a good way to make friends all over the 
world. For 10 cents, you can send an 
average-size magazine to any country. 
You get letters back, too — it’s fun. 

Marcia Lutz, 15 

Roosevelt Junior High School 
Springfield, Ohio 


Editor's Note: To send any American 
magazine to a foreign country, write your 
name and address on cover and mail 
magazine by domestic parcel post to: 
U.S.LS., APO 81, 118, 205, 319, or 67 : 
New York, New York, or to APO 94, 5 

or 928, San Francisco, California. 


Sirs: 

I believe if we acquaint communist 
countries with life in the United States, 
we are furthering the idea of democracy 


and freedom. As teen-agers, we can get in 
contact with the youth of these countries 
by being pen-pals with them, or by being 
exchange students, which is more costly. 
But if the right people go, a great deal 
can be accomplished. Much can be done 
if we get out and do it, instead of wait- 
ing for someone else to. 

Patricia Munpy, 16 
Kailua High School 
Kailua, Hawaii 


Sirs: 

Having spent two years abroad, I have 
seen what can happen when Americans 
are unprepared for the pointed verbal 
attacks of communism. I have seen Ameri- 
cans, when asked to sing our national 
anthem, sadly say that they have for- 
gotten the words. This has a lasting im- 
pression on the people overseas. Our first 
line of defense is here at home. The best 
way we can fight communism is by being 
good citizens and contributing members 
of society. 

Davin R. Peterson, 18 
West High School 
Bremerton, Washington 


Sirs: 

First, all teen-agers should believe firmly 
in the principles of democracy. By hold- 
ing to these ideals, they may influence 
others to help prevent communist domi- 
nation of the world. Through my school, 
students were able to write non-political 
letters to Cuba. These letters were sent 
with the intent of gaining friends in that 
communist-infested area. 

Don Kuyper, 18 
Catalina High School 
Tucson, Arizona 


IF YOU MOVE 


please send us both your OLD ad- 
dress and your NEW one. Send 
request for address change to 
AMERICAN YOUTH, Ceco Pub- 
lishing Company, Department AY, 
8-135 General Motors Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


These letters represent a cross-section of the views of hundreds of teen-agers who wrote to us on the subject. We wish to thank all those who 


sent letters, and invite readers to write an answer to the following question: 


Which do you think are the better drivers, teen-agers or their 


parents — why? We'll pay $10 if we publish your letter. Send letters, of 50 words or less, to National School Editor, AMERICAN YOUTH 


Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Letters must be postmarked not later than July 31, 


1961. 
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— cars are safer...the roads are safer... 
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the rest is up to you! 


Comes a hot summer day, nothing beats going out for a romp in the sun and a cool dip. And, when you’re behind the 
wheel heading for the beach, nothing beats safe driving to get you there. 

Everything’s in your favor: Today’s roads are wider, smoother and legibly marked. Cars are better, too. Brakes are 
more responsive, handling is easier and surer, and your field of vision is better all around. All these make important 
contributions to safer motoring. 

But driving more safely is like getting more miles from a gallon of gas. How you drive decides how successful you are. 


So drive with care and good judgment wherever you go. Do this, and you can count on using the family car more often. 


A car is a big responsibility . . . so handle it with care! GENERAL MOTORS 
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